THE LONDON SOCIETY’S WORK IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
LONDON DEVELOPMENT PLAN. 


By Davip Barcuay NIven [F.]. 


T the outbreak of the War the London Society found its energies greatly curtailed,and many of 

its supporters feared that for a time at least active work would have to be suspended. Happily 

ie? this view was not general, and at a meeting convened to consider the position Sir Aston Webb 

(the Chairman) propounded a scheme to extend the activities of the Society during the period of the War 

by the preparation of a Great Development Plan of London. Sir Aston Webb described the present 

times as analogous to the position in France when, during the Revolution, a Commission of Artists 

produced the imaginative Plan of Paris on which Baron Haussmann in happier times based the vast 
scheme of improvements which has given Paris its unity, its verdant setting, and much of its charm. 

Sir Aston Webb’s welcome proposal was immediately adopted; it had already been recognised that 
a Plan for the Metropolis, prepared with a view to the future, was essential if an ideal was to be created 
to direct the growth of Greater London, which already covers 700 square miles and embraces a popula- 
tion of over 7,000,000 people. An organised Plan had long been necessary ; nothing so comprehensive 
had previously been attempted, and the absence of some such standard has made co-ordination bet ween 
the eighty local authorities engaged in its management wellnigh impossible. 

The Plan being decided upon, a special fund was started by donations from Lord Plymouth and Sir 
Aston Webb, which resulted in £500 being subscribed, including substantial contributions from the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution and the Architects’ Benevolent Society. This fund has given 
employment to a number of professional men ineligible for the Army, enabling them to tide over the 
present difficulties and utilise their talents in congenial work. But it is estimated that at least another 
equal amount will be required to complete the work, and a special effort is now being made to this end. 

The scheme once assured, a Plan Committee was formed, and six of its members—Professor 8. 1). 
Adshead, Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. W. R. Davidge, Mr. H. VY. Lanchester, Mr. H. J. Leaning, and the present 
writer—undertook the particular direction of the assistants employed on each of the six radiating see- 
tions, corresponding with the sections into which the Conference of the Local Government Board on the 
Road Board proposals had divided London. These directors have since added Mr. L. Chubb and Mr, 
W. E. Vernon Crompton to their number, and have appointed Mr. A. E. Richardson as Hon. Secretary, 
to secure uniformity in production. 

The work is being carried on in the Society's premises in Abingdon Street, Westminster. During 
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the year or more in which it has been in progress the assistants employed have become expert charto- 
graphists. They have had, however, to surmount many difficulties, the most important bemg that the 
6-inch Ordnance on which the map is based was found to be very incomplete and misleading, some of 
the sheets not having been amended since 1894. To make the necessary alterations and fill in the 
omissions has proved a formidable task, many areas which are shown as open fields having been com- 
pletely built over. These facts had to be ascertained street by street, and sometimes house by house, 
before the possibilities of the future could even be considered. Now, however, we are fortunate in being 
permitted by Colonel Hellard, C.B., of the London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, who has all 
wlong taken an appreciative interest in the scheme, to copy and transfer such recent developments as 
are included on his maps. The Surveyors of the Borough Councils in and about London have also been 
most helpful, especially in giving access to local projects and other information. 

When completed the Plan will contain imaginative proposals founded on ascertained facts. It will 
include the arterial roads recommended by the London Traftie Branch of the Board of Trade, with sug- 
gested modifications. It will also endeavour to co-ordinate the most promising of the numerous town- 
planning schemes and proposals prepared from time to time for different parts of London, together with 
general suggestions for future development and improvement. 

An attempt is being made to link up as far as possible the open spaces in and about London. These 
in Greater London already number over 2,000, and have been classified as follows :— 

A. Public open spaces under the control of (1) the Crown. (2) the Government, (3) local 
authorities. : 

B. Permanently open spaces not necessarily accessible to the public, such as palace gardens, 
reservoir areas, allotments, parks, cemeteries. 

C. Private recreation grounds, comprising golf links and other club lands. 

Now that these areas are shown for the first time, correctly to scale, and in proper relationship ; it is 
evident that they are by no means scicntifically disposed. Suggestions are, therefore, being made to 
combine with these certain further spaces necessary to make a complete system, so that a playground of 
some kind should, if at all possible, be available within, say, half a mile of the dwelling of each child. 
This would undoubtedly be of great benetit to the health of the community. 

Greater London now embraces a large number of boroughs, all more or less of ancient origin, and 
each with its own centre of population and traffic. ‘These boroughs have long been linked to London by 
arterial roads, which, however, are generally congested and always irregular when passing through such 
centres. ‘lo straighten and widen these has proved to be a slow, inadequate and costly proceeding. 
Instead, it is now proposed in many cases to construct well-graded and ample relief roads clear of con- 
vested districts ; this will expedite through traffic, save expense, and avoid the destruction of cherished 
features and historie buildings. 

It is also essential that outlying boroughs should be brought into closer relationship by improved 
communication roads. ‘Thus places like Richmond and Croydon, already directly connected to London. 
would be brought into touch with one another. By uniting these it will become practicable for com- 
mercial establishments in such places to extend their businesses in directions now only possible to 
organisations in the centre of London : this will tend to decentralisation and the better distribution of 
traffic. Furthermore, such roads are necessary for the development of inaccessible and often beautiful 
back lands. In certain of these it will be found expedient to erect wholesome workmen’s dwellings in 
pleasant and healthful surroundings, on cheaper sites, and with convenient and imexpensive traffic 
facilities. 

In certain areas also, especially in the eastern sections, near convenient road and rail (and in some 
places, canal and river) facilities, it may be expected that relief factories in connection with busi- 
nesses in the centre of London would spring up instead of in the provinces, as has been the recent 
tendency. 
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Likewise, many of the London hospitals, standing on limited and very valuable central positions, 
might very well be removed to this zone and release the sites they now occupy for other purposes. 
The central hospitals could then be reduced to little more than receiving or casualty institutions, all in 
easv communication with the new sub-Urban establishments. 

A system of subsidiary markets, too, should be established in outer London in connection with cer- 
tain of the central markets ; this would save the conveyance of much produce into town which has now 
to be reconveyed to the suburbs. 

A series of open spaces external to London for aviation stations might also be arranged for in con- 
venient relation to the arterial roads and the suburban railway systems. 

The railway problem in and about London is not at present being developed in this Plan, but Mr. 
H. J. Leaning, a member of the Committee, is engaged upon a co-ordinate study of the question with a 
view to its being subsequently considered. 

Care is being taken to show on the Plan everything of permanent, historic, and artistic interest, 
together with natural scenery, view points, and all other matters likely to enhance interest in London ; 
and an effort is for the first time being made to study in a comprehensive manner the requirements of 
London, so that the reaction of one proposal upon another may be realised and provision made for the 


future. It is sincerely hoped that many of the suggestions presented will prove to be an intelligent 
anticipation of what is needful both for the benefit and beautification of London. 

It is not expected that the Plan in its conclusions will be final, but its production should form a 
valuable basis of fact and lively suggestion for criticism and further endeavour. 

The effort which the London Society is making in the production of this Great Development Plan 
is inspired primarily by a desire to do practical service of economic and artistic value to the community, 
and will form its contribution to the happier times which are expected after the War. 


THE NEW EPOCH. 


By Captain R. Berns Dick [F.], Tynemouth Royal Garrison Artillery. 


Presidential Address to the Northern Architectural Association, 17th November, 1915. 


GENTLEMEN,—A year has passed since [ had the privi- 
lege and pleasure of addressing you as President of the 
Northern Architectural Association. I find myself for a 
second year in that honoured position, and would at the 
opening of a new winter session take this somewhat tardy 
opportunity of thanking you most sincerely for the honour 
you have done me. 

If perchance in the years to come some member, perhaps 
a budding President of this great, and in that future time 
much greater, Society should take it into his head, out of an 
idle curiosity, or maybe for inspiration for his coming 
Address, to glance through the Presidential Addresses of the 
past, would he be struck by anything singular about so 
apparently commonplace an opening as that just uttered ? 
No doubt he would wonder how it happens that, in what he 
very properly would suppose was a live institution, the 
President does not address a meeting from one year’s end 
tillthe next. But if he glances at the top of the page and 
notes the year 1915, the second of those fateful years seared 
deep, literally, with the branding irons of fire-forged steel, 
into the history of his country, he will understand: and | 
would crave your indulgence while [ have a word with this 
my distant successor. 

* Well, son of the future, if you are merely curious, read 


on; but if you be my unborn President searching for pro- 
fessional ideas from the past, you may pass along, for here 
you will find little for your purpose. A President who has 
not only entirely ceased to pursue his work of construction 
but is vowed to and frankly eager for destruction, who no 
longer controls the craftsmen engaged in displaying in con- 
crete form the growing wealth and advancement of a 
nation, but, on the contrary, is employed with these same 
workers in studying how best to make use of mighty 
engines of war, in blasting off the face of the earth the 
ingenious barbarians who would dare to Jay their bloody 
grasp on that nation’s most sacred possessions—such a 
President can be of little assistance to you who live in 
happier and more settled times. To him an Architectural] 
Address at such a time is unthinkable. Like so many of 
his professional brethren, he is engaged in the common duty 
of preserving what has been entrusted to him by his fathers 
from the polluted touch of the despoiler, but unlike so many 
who are paying their debt in the forefront of the conflict 
and those who, alas! have paid their all, his lot so far has 
been to watch and wait; and so he is permitted after a 
year to fulfil a small part of his obligations in thus address- 
ing his fellow-members of the N.A.A. 


* But stay, my scion of a noble profession; whatever 
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your motive, | would have you read on, for I doubt not that 
as the recorded thoughts of the most obscure worker of the 
age of Pericles would be perused with avidity by us to-day, 
so the views of one living in a mighty age of your ancestors 
will prove interesting if not curious to you who possess a 
knowledge unknown to us—a knowledge for whose secrets 
our age is delving to uncover for your enjoyment. 

* Forget not that much of that which you enjoy, of that 
superiority of knowledge and power, of that enlightened 
outlook on life, of that toleration and sympathy which 
seem so lacking in this age, of all that seems to place you so 
much above this age of selfish and senseless conflict, has 
been built up on the maimed and dead bodies of those who 
would rather give up life itself than that those ideals to 
which you have attained, and of which you are so justly 
proud, should be sacrificed to the god of ruthless force. 

“No class in what we believe to be the enlightened 
nations has withheld its contribution to this struggle for 
beauty in human life, least of all the profession to which you 
belong. This and other Societies throughout the Empire 
to-day meurn the death in battle of some of their most 
promising and talented members, whilst thousands of archi- 
tects and students of our art have taken up arms to preserve 
and foster this beauty. 

* We can admire force and strength in their many mani- 
festations. We will not withhold the admission that the 
visible expression of rugged and unrestrained power rouses 
in us a sense of admiration—that even a certain beauty of 
form may be associated therewith ; but we do not confuse 
this feeling with the sentiments aroused by the beauty that 
is born of the graces and nobility of the human soul. We 
can see in the cruel and stealthy movements of the tiger, 
with its form so wonderfully expressive of latent power, 
something that arouses in us a sense of perfect fitness for 
the functions of its being—functions that call for craft and 
energy to make the spring upon its weaker prey. But 
though we admire this work of Nature, we hesitate not to 
destroy it in order that the still more beautiful form of man, 
with its equally perfect fitness for its functions, which 
include the use of its strength for the protection of the 
weak, may survive. 

~ And so, my friend, we architects, who are citizens first 
and custodians with all Britons of the riches bequeathed to 
us, are chiefly concerned at the present, like the tiger- 
slayer, with the destruction of an admittedly remarkable 
manifestation of power, which would be well worthy of 
preservation and use if it could be tamed. This untame- 
able foe of ours, in his national monuments and wherever 
there is room for it in his architecture, breathes his spirit of 
arrogance and dominating force; his brutal soul exhales 
through his works the feetid odour of the jungle monarch. 
It is great, this animal majesty, but it is a thing to be kept 
apart, confined behind bars, or better still deprived of life, 
and its harmless carcase preserved for the students of 
evolution. 

~ You, no doubt, on your brief vacations, have sped over 
the North Sea in your air-car and visited these wonderful 
old specimens of the jungle age in Germany, and with a 
sneaking admiration have gazed upon them and pondered 
over the perversion of intelligence that created them. But 
if you are tempted to regret that something of force has dis- 
appeared from architecture by the suppression of the 
would-be superman, remember that the freedom which 
permits of the untrammelled expression of the best that is 
in you and which has resulted in the great advance your age 
can claim over that when George V. was King. is only 
possible by reason of the breadth of sanity of Britain and 
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her Allies, which dissipated the poison gas of the Teuton 
monster. While IL write, the task is still uncompleted, but 
when you read it will long since have taken its place in the 
list of accomplished facts that have opened up the wider 
and fuller life which you enjoy. I would I could project 
my vision into the life of the future, and so provide a 
stimulus to my fellow-workers of all creeds and trades. 
They, however, no matter what the sacrifices, will see that 
posterity is not betrayed. 

* Adieu, friend! I have confidence that what you have 
received at the hands of your sometimes blundering ances- 
tors will be well guarded by you; for are you not trained 
to war as well as architecture, and are you not ever pre- 
pared and organised to crush with force the hydra that will 
for long ages lie in wait for the time when the watch is 
relaxed and the time seems ripe to strike for world-power ? 
Watch ever, and above all be armed! Adieu!” 

Now, gentlemen, to justify such a claim as | have just 
made in the eyes of posterity we have strenuous work before 
us. This is no time to pursue the old way, with nose up 
against the dry bones of archeology, trying to tear the 
souls out of old corpses that ceased to possess them long 
since when their purpose was served and their course run, 
like everything that is born, whether of the travail of a 
woman or the sweat of a man ; no time even to consider the 
practical problems that so properly engaged our attention 
in normal times. We must now use every endeavour in 
our power to defeat the forces that are deliberately up- 
setting all those conditions on which we based our course 
of action in solving those many problems. Until the horrible 
disease which has seized hold on mankind has been stamped 
out, our work is useless. We must commence the process 
of inoculation that will protect against a recrudescence. 
We must find the serum that will destroy or make innocu- 
ous those germs of mad ambition. But this disease, having 
once laid hold on man, will leave an indelible mark upon 
him, and though I believe he will emerge stronger than ever, 
all his future course will be marked by the measures of 
protection his prudence suggests. 

Now, as man’s ingenuity and adaptability are boundless, 
it is impossible to forecast with any certainty the form 
these protective measures will take, but no time must be 
lost by us in setting to work to evolve them. In our 
particular domain the influence of this time will be very 
far-reaching, and one is impelled to a little speculative 
thought as to what lies ahead. Curiously enough, on 
attempting to pierce the veil of the future, my mind 
instantly flew back 2,000 years. The impulse was irre- 
sistible and the explanation simple. No sooner had I 
formed the concept war-architect than my memory auto- 
matically ejected out of one of its * pigeon-holes ” the 
same combination, labelled * Vitruvius, appointed by 
Cwsar Augustus architect in charge of the engines of war.” 

We have all read Vitruvius, that shrewd writer on 
architecture, and with a certain amount of amusement 
perused the list of attainments he considered an architect 
should possess; not the least of which, judging from his 
tenth and last book, was skill in the design and use of war 
engines. You recall the, to us, humorous description of 
one city architect who devised a great weapon for the siege 
of a rival city, and the more than ingenious architect who 
reduced his rival’s skill to nought and saved his country 
from defeat. Some of his advice may appear amusing, but 
old Vitruvius was a serious writer with a great knowledge 
of his craft, and was as devoid of conscious humour in his 
writings as a German reply to an American “ Note,” 
though distinctly shrewd and worldly-wise, as for instance 
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when he treats of the choice of a situation for various 
buildings. For a temple to the * Goddess of Health and 
such other divinities as possess the power of curing 
diseases,” a site with wholesome air and pure water should 
be selected, where the sick will more readily recover and a 
reliance upon the divinity be thereby increased. In other 
words, * Trust in the Lord, but keep your powder dry.” 
Well, I can see the time returning when the architect will 
again play an important part in the device of methods to 
protect his city from the assault of the foe from without ; 
and we would do well to show the wisdom of Vitruvius as 
displayed in his recommendations on the choice of a site. 

We must first grasp the import of this great upheaval ; 
this is not the final war, it is the first of a new epoch. No 
matter how or when this conflict comes to an end, can 
anyone picture a peace that will be anything but the pause 
of exhaustion? We are a peace-loving people, and I 
believe would be content to remain so if it were possible ; 
but though there are people amongst us so afflicted with 
incurable myopia as would lead them to accept peace now, 
the slumbering war spirit of our ancestors now being 
aroused by the aggression of other peoples is likely to take 
a more or less permanent set, and indeed will of necessity 
require to do so if we are to be in a position to meet the 
fresh assaults on our existence as a nation which will 
assuredly follow in the not distant future. 

One potent factor which seems always to escape the 
well-meaning world-pacifists is that so long as you have 
mankind divided up into different races, with different 
languages, different religions and traditions, different 
ideals, customs, and modes of thought, and different views 
of each other's importance in the scheme of things, so long 
will vou have strife. This is no new condition, but it is one 
that must be ever reckoned with; it is the one from which 
this and all wars have sprung, and must be treated as 
permanent, so far as the shaping of our future action is 
concerned. This has been of necessity accepted by all pro- 
gressive peoples and acted upon accordingly, with results 
varying as their relative skill and foresight. 

In our case, Nature and a supreme Navy, which we have 
gradually come to assume as all that is needed to comply 
with this elemental necessity, has lulled us into individual 
detachment from world strife. So much so that even in 
the throes of a death struggle for existence we have one of 
the most amazing exhibitions of the workings of the human 
intelligence that history has to record. These means of 
self-preservation having failed as complete measures, the 
extraordinary question is under consideration as to who 
amongst us shall take on the burden of facing the enemy, 
who shall leave his private and business affairs to take up 
his long-neglected shield and sword in his own and his 
country’s defence ; shall every citizen as a matter of course 
be called upon to do what he is considered best fitted for 
in the crisis; or shall it be a matter of chance, left to the 
individual ? Amazing indeed! The means hitherto con- 
sidered sufficient for our self-preservation, if they have not 
already failed, will do so. Our magnificent Navy, as at 
present constituted, and the enveloping ocean will prove 
inadequate in themselves to our maintenance of power, by 
reason of the ingenuity of man in discovering new methods 
of exerting his offensive force and of overcoming all 
barriers to attack on his enemy’s territory. 

No matter what our scientific experts may have said 
about the limited possibilities of airships and aircraft 
generally, I think we are beginning to see that they are to 
be treated seriously. The whole science of aerial naviga- 
tion is in its infancy, and anything is possible. Certain it 


is that, as a barrier to serious offensive action on these isles, 
our sea power is within sight of failure—I don't say in this 
war, but we have already received notice and cannot afford 
toignore it. Ifa commanded sea barrier, such as we have, 
fails, no country, however strong her land frontiers may 
be, is now immune from the attentions of the despoiler and 
violater from without. 

The power developed by the skill and genius of the scien- 
tist and inventor in all directions, and now so evident in 
warfare, has brought about that great revolutionary change 
that puts a period to one epoch and opens up another. Do 
we realise what this means; that henceforth there is no 
distinction between civilian and soldier? Those glaring 
pzess headlines : ** Barbarous attack on undefended port,” 
* Zeppelin outrage on Tyneside: murdered citizens,’’—these 
will gradually disappear when we awaken to their absurdity. 
As Monsieur Léché points out in his * Les Guerres d’ Enfer,” 
it is no longer paid professional armies that go out to do 
battle, whilst the citizen carries on his usual business, 
treating the campaign as a matter of interest in his mo- 
ments of leisure. Henceforth, it is nation against nation in 
the literal and fullest sense. Whoever makes munitions of 
war: man, woman, or child ; whoever clothes and feeds the 
tighters; the inventor, scientist, and financier, the brains 
directing operations, the payer of war taxes, the hewer of 
coal, everybody practically—all are belligerents and can no 
more expect to be immune from attack than the man in the 
trenches or on a destroyer. 

Germany has shown the futility of treaties and inter- 
national military laws. Make them by all means, and keep 
them if you can, but be prepared to meet those who don't 
on at least equal terms. The truth of the saying, ** If you 
want peace, prepare for war” is being realised more and 
more as the days goon. The price of the most costly pre- 
paration to demonstrate our invincibility would have been 
as nothing to the expense we are now being put to to pre- 
serve our existence; but, above all, think of the outpouring 
of blood that would have been averted. See to it that the 
lesson is learned ! 

To meet the conditions of this new epoch, and as a matter 
of self-preservation, I unhesitatingly assert that the only 
way is to organise and encourage a universal military habit 
as part of our daily life. I can see the expression of horror 
on the faces of those good people who live in terror of 
* Militarism.”” I see nothing whatever to fear from the 
general training of the citizen to arms. It is the one sure 
way to kill ** Militarism”’ ; no longer would it be possible, 
even if it had ever shown itself in Britain, for an exclusive 
professional military class to dominate the nation. The 
nation itself would be the army, and would not lightly for- 
sake its peaceful pursuits at the behest of the professional 
fighter. I see nothing but good in such a change. If it 
only bred in the individual a sense of the duty he owes to 
his country, a sense so many clearly lack, it would be well 
worth the loss of our so-called freedom. Militarism! A 
bogey! Are the French more bellicose than we ? Does the 
average Englishman, trained to the scientific use of his fists, 
go blustering round to demonstrate his prowess, or is not his 
bearing that of a quiet confidence in his ability to defend 
himself or chastise any aggressor against the weak ? What 
does England not owe to-day to the Volunteer and Terri- 
torial? Lam very proud of my “T.”’ and in all the years I 
have been associated with these civilians trained in military 
practices I have seen no shadow of the spirit of Militarism , 
but I have seen a marked improvement in the bearing of 
these men who have in times of peace voluntarily submitted 
to military discipline. which though limited was always 
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real. I have learned as I could never otherwise have done 
to appreciate the sterling qualities of the Northumberland 
miner. I mention the miner because my experience has 
been more with him than other classes. But artisan, 
labourer, miner, commercial and professional men, no 
matter what their class or mdélier, affect a rapprochement 
and mutual understanding by this military association 
which no other means so effectually afford. ** You want 
peace, take it then,” said Napoleon. Take it by your 
power to command it. 

Interwoven through the fabric of national life must be an 
ordered arrangement for defence, which will be the motif of 
its pattern. But this new order of things must no longer 
be left to a few Government departments to deal with. It 
is everybody's business, and upon that fact being thor- 
oughly grasped depends our existence as a first-class Power. 

If we architects were suddenly called upon, as we very 
soon will be, so to shape the plans of our new public build- 
ings and the laying out of new town areas with special 
reference to the demands created by the new conditions 
that are looming up before us, we would be somewhat non- 
plussed. These new conditions have not yet definitely 
taken shape in the minds even of those who are most inti- 
mately mixed up with the swiftly-crowding events that are 
in process of crystallising them. There are no Government 
departments to which to apply or from which have issued 
any regulations. These departments will materialise in due 
course, but on old methods they will prove too cumbersome, 
extravagant and inefficient. With a nation composed of 
individuals brought up to look upon personal liberty as 
the greatest heritage bequeathed them, free to follow any 
selfish inclination or ambition they choose, so long as they 
don’t stand in the way of their neighbour doing the same- 
a people untrained to co-ordination of thought, without 
common ideals and wit hout understanding as tothe national 
duty that a modern World State of necessity imposes on its 
subjects—a people who are only spasmodically galvanised 
into a noisy display of patriotism by Press and paid poli- 
ticians when events threaten a wound to their pride or a 
loss to their pocket—with such a people no new method is 
possible. 

It is no use blaming the bad or indifferent work of 
Government departments. These you form, and having 
appointed officials you expect them to do all your thinking 
for you, so far as it concerns national business. Why are 
we criticising the conduct of the war by the men we have 
loaded with the responsibility for its successful prosecution? 
We are responsible. If one of your clients doesn’t know 
his needs nor his means, and won't take the trouble to find 
out, he cannot blame you if the alteration and extension to 
his house are costing more than he can afford and are not 
to his liking. Conscription, national service, State organi- 
sation of men and material—call it what you will—we are 
told is contrary to the genius of our people. Then the 
sooner we take thought to ourselves and alter our genius 
the better, for I, for one, do not believe that our genius is 
incapable of the addition of a cubit to its stature by an 
effort of will. 

if we continue for a time to succeed without this co-ordi- 
nation of our activities in the direction that the obviously 
new order of world politics imposes, we will not have to 
congratulate ourselves on our perspicacity, but rather on 
the surprising fact that no other nation has seized upon the 
obvious means of extending its power. Be not deceived, 
however ; you cannot stamp out in a generation or two the 
ambitions of a people, and the nation that has been the 
means of making this national unity of thought and action 
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a necessary weapon of defence on the part of other peoples 
will not lightly drop it as a weapon of offence because it 
may have failed on its first use. It is only a matter of time, 
and the weapon will have been given a keener and more 
deadly edge. Again let me say it: Not kings, not princes, 
not armies, but nations are at war as they never were before. 
You and I and everybody are called upon to fight our 
present enemy, and will never again be able to entrust the 
work toa small section of the community called the Army 
and Navy, magnificent as ours have shown themselves to 
be. A revolution in educational methods will have to 
follow. The rising generation must be gradually brought 
to assimilate the idea of individual responsibility in 
national action, to develop a sense of pride of country and 
a willingness to self-sacritice in defence of her honour. 

We have already reached a stage when we consider it 
necessary in the interests of the community that everybody 
should be held responsible for the observation of recognised 
hygienic laws against disease. We are taught the value of 
fresh air and exercise, treatment of water and milk, burning 
of organic refuse, destruction of flies and other dissemina- 
tors of contagious matter: in short, how to combat the 
destroyer of health and life. And yet we are content to be 
ignorant of the first essentials in the defence not only of 
life, but of what is more dear than life: honour, home, 
country. 

Official departments, without the co-operation of the 
community, would ill combat epidemics of disease. No 
better will they succeed single-handed against our more 
deadly foes. Familiarity with the ever-changing condi- 
tions of warfare will be an essential part of education for the 
youth of both sexes. The weapon of the future will be a 
properly directed national intelligence—it will be mind 
against mind. The destroying gas waves, the flying shell, 
the bursting shrapnel, the death-spitting missiles from 
Maxim and rifle, the mechanical vultures and mosquitoes 
of the air, the engined destroyers of the deep, the burrowing 
atoms of humanity, sapping their way to each other’s vitals 

-all will be but as the flying electrons from the radium of 
the nation’s brains. In the mountain of pitchblend that is 
the British Empire we have untold stores of the radium of 
intelligence, but it must be extracted to be of use, and that 
cannot be done without the proper plant. Set up the plant 
in every school and university, in every home and institu- 
tion, in every Church; preach familiarity with every weapon 
that may be used in our country’s defence, so will you 
have peace and the calm to nurture those Christian virtues 
she holds up as her ideal. 

When our foes are beaten to earth and the sword is 
sheathed we architects must be in the forefront of those 
who lay the foundations of this remodelled national struc- 
ture. Let us be the first to formulate plans for its exten- 
sion and alteration, such as will condemn all decayed and 
useless parts, preserving only the firmly based and soundly 
constructed core, in which are preserved the glorious tradi- 
tions of a thousand years. 

In this new national structure the ideal to aim at, it will 
be agreed, is to construct it and maintain it by the best in- 
telligence available. It cannot be contended that this is 
the basis on which is reared our existing national and local 
government. Suppose it is contended that it is fairly re- 
presentative of the average intelligence of the people. That 
is not enough. However equitable it may seem to give 
an equal vote to every man (and woman if you will), an 
equal right to say how we must proceed; such a method 
is unsound and illogical, seeing the immense gulf that 
separates the intelligence and character of one individual 
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from those of another. The noblest and best must rule in 
the new State, not the average. A beautiful theory, but 
how is it to be applied? It is a difficult problem, I admit. 
Perhaps you will say it is impossible. Then I would remind 
you that, as one of our French friends says in speaking of 
war operations: ~ Il n’y a que limpossible qui réussisse. 
Who amongst us in his small way but has felt the thrill of 
exaltation at having achieved the apparently impossible ? 
It may take generations to accomplish it, and it will require 
the application and genius of many brains to solve it, but 
the Sooner it is commenced the sooner shall we see the 
fruition of our efforts. The flood tide in the affairs of this 
nation is approaching which, if seized, will bear us on to 
fortune. 

Let me compress this nebulous idea into some semblance 
of form, feeble though of necessity it must be, lest I be ac- 
cused of empty phrasing. Let me, as an example, take our 
local government, and suggest how the best intelligence of 
our city might be applied: To begin with, there would be 
no room in my new Council for the man whose only qualifi- 
cations are leisure, ambition, a ready tongue, a fat purse, or 
personal interest to serve. 

I know that we have, and in almost any system might 
have, men of wide experience and intelligence and lofty 
motives on local councils. Indeed I think we are more 
fortunate in this respect than in many districts. But the 
system is too haphazard ; there is a lack of balance in the 
character and experience and order of intelligence forming 
the combined wisdom of our rulers. The wisdom is repre- 
sentative of the Council's members, not of the highest in- 
telligence of the citizens. 

Say there are forty members required. If you take at 
random forty good average citizens, you have a council 
equal to most elected on the present system. Each will 
express his own views, or at best what he conceives to be 
those of the class from which he is selected, not the studied 
views of the best thinkers of that class upon city affairs. A 
new way of representing what I hope will be in the future 
the co-ordinated intelligence of the community on the 
council must be found ; and to clear the ground for a recon- 
structed system I would wipe out ward representation and 
the voluntary representative. What would I substitute, 
and how? Well, the necessary machinery for my new 
system, with a little development, is already in existence. 
Instead of making use of the ward divisions, divide the 
population into sections, each representative of one of the 
various interests which form the life of the city. These 
sections or * interests ” are nearly all defined and more or 
less organised in their respective associations or unions. 
How many branches of activity would thus be represented 
would depend upon the size and character of the community 
concerned ; for instance, the shipping interest might be 
very large in one place and non-existent in another. Having 
settled on the number of * sections” in any district, each 
qualified elector would by right be entitled to become a 
member of that which he considered most nearly represen- 
ted his business or “ interest.”” Each section or “ inter- 
est ” might supply a representative to the Council, whose 
duty would be to advance not his own personal views on 
vital questions affecting the city’s welfare, but the studied 
view of his ** section’ arrived at through its committee 


and council. These representatives might be paid perma- 
nent officials of their societies, Presidents, or members 
specially selected for their peculiar fitness, acting for longer 
or shorter periods as the exigencies of the city work re- 
quired. The size of the Council could thus be reduced, for 
though it might be considered that one “ interest *” being 


so large compared with another should have a larger say in 
local affairs, this could be done by giving increased voting 
power to the representative of the greater. 

The local authority would then be a collective organisa- 
tion at its best, composed of representatives of all branches 
of local activity : military, educational, legal, financial, 
commercial, labour, medical, architecture, and building, 
engineering, social, religious, etc., ete., all giving the result 
of co-ordinated effort in their respective spheres to the 
furtherance of communal interest and advancement. There 
is no individual citizen that could not be included in at 
least one of say fifteen to twenty such “interests.” _« 

It would be the duty of each of these societies or * inte- 
rests ’ to form what I might call a “* Foresight ’’ Committee 
devoted to the study of the changing conditions affecting 
their special spheres of activity and their possible influence 
on the affairs of the community generally—to anticipate 
events and formulate proposals to meet them, and to confer 
with similar committees in other sections, finally voicing the 
result of their deliberations through their representative. 

All this would of course involve a decided change in the 
attitude of the individual towards public affairs; but un- 
less this does take place no improvement is possible. The 
lethargy and indifference of the average citizen is indis- 
putable, but it is largely due to lack of any organised 
method whereby value can be given to his active interest, 
and I believe that, apart from the urgent necessity of 
greater interest in public work, our best men, under a 
system where they are assured of being able to exert their 
influence, would find a keen zest in using their knowledge 
and experience for the general weal. 

These ** sections *» would no doubt require considerable 
reorganisation to adapt them to the new conditions. Our 
Society, for instance, while the purely professional work 
could proceed more or less as at present, would require to 
extend its activities and make its members realise the obli- 
gations of their citizenship. Matters of public concern 
generally would have to come within their purview. There 
is no doubt that such an extension of activity would re-act 
very favourably on the professional side of the Association, 
quickening the interest in all directions. 

What a field for the imagination of our * Foresight ” 
Committee would open up; what opportunities for the 
application of this gift in the reconstruction of our cities. 
I can hear some city father saying: “*‘ We don’t want the 
dreamer and the visionary on our councils; we want the 
practical man.” My answer to that is that, in my opinion, 
the one man on committees (building committees, at any 
rate) who is a real drawback to the satisfactory prosecution 
of any work is the so-called * practical man.” He is 
usually a man of very limited, if practical, knowledge ; un- 
imaginative and of very narrow outlook, fearful of losing 
caste amongst his confreres by admitting any inferiority of 
knowledge, and whose influence, if allowed play, is more 
often than not reflected in inferior, uneconomical and in- 
efficient work, barely sufticient for the needs of the moment 
and showing no intelligent anticipation of the needs of the 
future. We have plenty and to spare of these men; we 
want the man of imagination to give some idea of what may 
be demanded in the future from the work of the practical 
man of to-day. 

It might be possible to extend some such system as I 
have sketched so roughly to national government. Nearly 
all the societies and unions throughout the country are 
affiliated to or together form national or central societies 
which might, by their respective representatives, form a 
much reduced and more efficient parliament. 
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But whatever system the genius of the people may devise 
for the utilisation of its best brains, we must not wait till 
the change is accomplished. We must begin to think now, 
so that when the present crisis is over such action can be 
commenced as will add its quota in bringing it about. 
Pending the arrival of that more enlightened time, we, like 
all other already organised societies, might start by form- 
ing our * Foresight *° Committee, and, in season and out, 
use every endeavour to enforce our right to being heard in 
the local councils on matters where our special training 
and experience must of necessity be of value to the com- 
munity. We must no longer be satisfied with the laying 
of our communications on the table, and our views treated 
with suspicion as emanating from an interested source. We 
must learn to command respect by showing that our actions 
are dictated by a desire to further the general good and not 
to pander to selfish interests. 

In the time to come, when the national life is permeated 
with the spirit of patriotism—the real patriotism of service 
to country—and a determination to put down with force if 
necessary any signs of aggression or despotism on the part 
of other nations, such problems as we are now called upon 
to face will look after themselves, for then they will be 
constantly. and as a matter of course, under consideration 
as an essential to the nation’s position in the world. But, 
in the meantime. the first and greatest problem that we 
must take up is how to shape our future plans to meet the 
danger that in a few generations will again confront any 
nation unprepared to defend itself against the new forces 
that will be employed by the enemy bent on conquest. Our 
* Foresight * Committee might well commence by studying 
the effects of the military offensive against cities that is just 
beginning to develop. This opens up a very large field for 
thought and ingenuity. Building construction must be 
considerably modified. The planning and general form of 
public buildings will undergo an appreciable change, and 
indeed the whole design and appearance of cities will alter, 
not only in the normal way due to the advance in scientific 
and industrial methods, but directly to the growing power 
and destructiveness of outside attack, chiefly from over- 
head. 

I can see the gradual increase in the proportion of open 
spaces ; the general introduction of underground or double- 
decked roadways, with their solution of traffic problems 
combined with safety for the population; the general 
adoption of covered and arcaded footways on the lines of 
the Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, having easily actuated steel 
shutters; the general return to shuttered windows of 
special design, and the entire absence of inflammable ma- 
terial where exposed to incendiary attack ; tiled and slated 
sloping roofs entirely abandoned in favour of very strong 
flat roofs specially adapted for anti-aircraft appliances, and, 
in the case of large or continuous blocks of buildings, with- 
out parapets and specially prepared for the landing and 
housing of avions. I can imagine the national treasure- 
houses being remodelled ; picture galleries with suspended 
wall linings on which the pictures are fixed, and which could 
be swiftly dropped to their safety vaults below ; museums 
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with their cases of treasure, their statuary, and so forth, 
arranged on continuous lift platforms similarly capable of 
being lowered to a place of safety by the pressing of a 
button ; schools and similar public buildings so modified as 
not only to show the large part that national! service in its 
wider sense plays in education, but also to make them im- 
mediately available for the accommodation of the citizen in 
arms at the signal of alarm; manufactories, where the 
worker on mobilisation orders becomes a soldier with his 
allotted place, so arranged as to become his quarters in war 
until required elsewhere; the creation of new types of 
buildings and athletic areas for the systematic training of 
the citizen soldier, and the education of the woman in her 
important duties in time of war. I can also imagine a net- 
work of subways linking up important centres, and the per- 
manently constructed and well equipped trenches protect- 
ing the great industrial centres; great electric generating 
stations entirely underground, supplying the lighting and 
motive force for industrial, domestic, recreative and war 
requirements ; great Government laboratories for scientific 
and engineering research; and so on, and so on. Each 
thinker according to his knowledge and imaginative facul- 
ties can make a mental picture of the aspect of future 
centres of life—all probably very wide of the actuality, but 
none more widely divergent than will be the change from 
the present state of affairs. 

A Foresight Committee's duty should be to be, if 
anything, in advance of the times, in order that our pro- 
gress shall march with the ever-changing conditions and 
requirements of the life of the new epoch. 

Now, gentlemen, I must cease flicking the surface of this 
vast problem and leave you to go deeper if you will. I 
cannot expect you all to agree with my theme; I should 
even be prepared to hear the opinion that I had abused my 
position in voicing such views before a professional society. 
Yet I make no apology for so doing, for at such a time as 
this I feel perfectly justified in attempting on any available 
occasion to influence others to an earnest consideration of 
what I feel to be a vital matter to the nation first and to us 
as architects afterwards. If I arouse active opposition to 
some of my beliefs I care not so long as I succeed in stimu- 
lating an interest that may bear fruit in action when the 
fast approaching time arrives. Until then let every ounce 
of our combined weight be hurled against our foe. In every 
way possible let all of us, old and young—for remember we 
are now all belligerents—emulate the courage and patriot- 
ism of those who are bearing the heat of the battle. Of our 
members and those who have been connected with us no 
fewer than sixty are with the Forces; many have been 
wounded, and, alas! we have to record the supreme sacrifice 
to King and Country of four great souls whose memory will 
live on and add their lustre to our annals—George E. 
Hunter, A. E. Lowes, R. Mundle, and F. Lawson are gone 
from amongst us, and yet are they not to be envied—for 


** How can man die Letter than in facing fearful odds 
For the honour of his country and the temple of his gods?’ 
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REVIEWS. 
TOWN PLANNING. 

The Case for Town Planning: a Practical Manual for the use 
of Councillors, Officers and others engaged in the preparation 
of Town Planning Schemes. Bu Henry R. Aldridge, with an 
appendix by Frank M. Elgood, F.RI.B.A., and Edmund R. 
Abbot, Solicitor. 15s. net. [National Housing and Town 
Planning Council, 41 Russell Square, W.C.] 

In presenting the Case for Town Planning it is 
obvious that at the outset the evils of the * let things 
go as they please” system must be exposed and re- 
medial measures outlined. The exposure might take 
the form of a strongly worded denunciation of the cast- 
iron by-law system which resulted from the passing 
of the 1875 Public Health Act, with incidentally a 
reference to the industrial rég/me which preceded and 
developed along with it. But Mr. Aldridge is some- 
thing of a politician. and too far-sighted to accept so 
narrow a view of the causes responsible for this modern 
recrudescence of an interest in towns and town plan- 
ning. On the very first page of his book he strikes 
the right note when he urges that the appeal to history 
in favour of present town-planning action should not 
be under-estimated, and so the first part of his work is 
devoted to an historical review. 

Mr. Aldridge is a lover of anecdote, and if he has 
lacked the opportunities of the professional historian 
for continued study and research he makes good his 
shortcomings by treating the reader to an amazing 
selection of quotations and extracts from the writings 
of accredited authors, whose names range from 
Aristotle to Charles Dickens, and it is in the priceless 
selection of these utterances that he is revealed to us 
at his best. This treatment is consistent with his 
honest appreciation of the work of others, and of their 
contrasted opinion as presented in this way. And so 
his history of Town Planning must be read not as a 
new and final pronouncement of mere historic worth, 
but rather as an explanation of the complexities and 
difficulties that have had to be contended with by 
those who have been responsible for the development 
of towns. 

After reviewing the conditions which produced the 
chessboard plans of Greek and Roman colonial cities, 
he dwells with increasing interest and at greater 
length upon the development of the medizeval town. 
Here he very ably traces the growth of the free city 
of the fourteenth century, with its superlative archi- 
tecture and bourgeois control, from the feudal castle 
with its surrounding hamlet dominated by a feudal 
lord. Discussing and explaining the meaning of the 
Renaissance, he refers the reader to Aristotle’s 
Magnificent Man, from which he takes a lengthy 
extract. This in itself convinces us of his true insight 
into the essentials of the period. He devotes con- 
siderable space to the eighteenth-century planning of 
London, Edinburgh and Bath. 

Indicating as he does distinct traits of the indi- 
vidualist in his writing. one is disappointed to find 


that he refrains from venturing upon a_ personal 
criticism of Haussmann’s work in Paris; instead, he 
depends upon a descriptive extract from the pen of 
Professor Abercrombie which has appeared in the 
Town Planning Review. But particularly valuable in 
his chapter on nineteenth-century planning is the 
part devoted to town planning in Germany after the 
1875 Prussian Act. In his review of American 
planning one cannot help feeling that he makes a 
mistake in describing New York's chessboard plan 
as the worst example of the kind. Manhattan Island, 
with its elongated shape, is on the other hand probably 
the best shaped of all sites to receive such a plan. 

His chapter on “The Neglect of Town Planning 
in Great Britain throughout the Nineteenth Century ” 
gives him an opportunity for indulging in brilliant 
invective, and his description of the towns which 
grew up during that period, and which he supple- 
ments with extracts from the writings of Charles 
Kingsley in Alton Locke and of Charles Dickens in 
Coke Town, reminds us that there were men living at 
that period who were as alive to the degrading influ- 
ence of the conditions of existence around them as are 
we to-day. In a later chapter he supports this outcry 
with the help of a convincing assemblage of statistics. 

He next deals with the legislation of this period, 
and, reviewing the Public Health Acts which ted up 
to the important Act of 1875, he says of the sanitary 
reformers who introduced it: * A deep debt of yrati- 
tude is due to their memory. They succeeded in 
placing Great Britain in the forefront of the nations 
as far as sanitation is concerned.” But this must be 
read in conjunction with a later remark, where he 
says: “A bad process of by-law development was 
in effect evolved, which may be thus described. A 
board appeared in a green field notifying the fact 
that desirable building land was for sale. After a lapse 
of years the board was taken down, and the builder ap- 
peared to start the process of development, and finally 
streets of houses, all ugly and all alike, appeared.” 

He gives the credit for having first instituted a 
moveinent in favour of English Town Planning 
legislation to Mr. George Cadbury and Sr William 
Lever, and traces its rapid development through the 
inspiring influence of Kbenezer Howard up to the 
passing of the Act of 1909, and thus brings to a con- 
clusion the first part of his work. 

The second part he devotes almost entirely to an 
explanation of the powers contained in the Town 
Planning Act, to a survey of the various stages to be 
reached in the preparation of a “ Scheme,” and to a 
critical review of the Ruislip Northwood and Birming- 
ham schemes. These are fully presented, accom- 
panied with maps and a recitation of their general 
provisions, annotated and explained. In this part of 
his work he has no doubt been valuably assisted by 
his able collaborators, Messrs. Elgood and Abbot. 
Throughout this second part of the book no oppor- 
tunity has been missed for enlarging upon the 
possibilities afforded by the Act for providing better 
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housing for the working classes. And although some 
might say that the housing question has been over- 
emphasised in a book devoted to Town Planning, at 
the same time such a digression is quite pardonable, 
and indeed acceptable, from one whose knowledge of 
housing conditions must be regarded both as unique 
and exceptional. 

The book, which is copiously illustrated and which 
runs into some 670 pages of small print, does full 
justice to its somewhat ambitious title. It may be 
said that it is far-and-away the best work that has 
vet been produced on the practical application of 
Town Planning, but in making this statement and in 
realising the tireless energy that has been expended 
in clearing up everv complexity that is likely to arise 
in the working of this most complicated of Acts, the 
Town Planning Act, one cannot help feeling that there 
is still room for other works on the same subject 
written from a different and perhaps more architec- 
tural point of view. The tangle of technicalities 
which it discloses and which are unquestionably con- 
tingent upon the preparation of every “ Scheme,” 
suggests that the pitfall of those who merely depend 
upon their mastery of Jaw, and who rely upon a series 
of carefully drafted protective clauses in preference 
to venturing upon the making of a boldly conceived 
and imaginative scheme, will be the setting up of a 
more imperious control of development, which in its 
final result will be found to have been still proceeding 
in the old haphazard way. 

S. D. ApsHeaD [F.]. 


DESIGN OF STEEL SHEDS. 

The Practical Design of Steel Framed Sheds. By Alberi 
S. Spencer. 80. Lond.1915. 10s. 6d. net. [Constable & 
Co., 10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C.] 

This work is for the greater part devoted to the 
methods of designing steel sheds with roofs of varying 
spans. Tables are given of unit stresses and of the 
sections of the various members of the trusses and 
necessary stancheons. The explanation of methods 
of calculation has been most fully carried out and 
should be of great assistance to architectural students. 

The latter part of Chapter VI, dealing with * Choice 
of Sections ” and * Factors which Affect Design,” and 
Chapters Vil and VIII contain many useful notes on 
practical points, but the shearing-stress on rivets and 
bolts, given on page 130 as 7 tons per square inch, is 
much too high. This stress is limited in the L.C.C. 
(1909) Act to 55 tons per square inch. 

A work of these dimensions might usefully have 
given a greater variety of types of trusses, The 
trusses dealt with are all variations of what is generally 
known as the French truss. 

Frank N. Jackson [ Hon. 


Books Received. 

Lesnes Abbey in the Parish of Erith, Kent. By Alfred W. Clapham 
F.S.A. Report. of Investigations, Architectural and Historical. 
carried out by the Woolwich Antiquarian Society, 1909-13. 4o. 
Lond. 1915. With numerous illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. [The 
Cassio Press, 5 Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.] 


9 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 18th December 1915. 


CHRISTMAS GREETING TO ARCHI- 
TECTS ON SERVICE. 

May I be allowed, in the name of the Council of 
the RI.B.A., to send a message of affectionate 
Christmas greeting to all Architects serving with 
the Colours. We want them to know that we are 
proud of them, and that they are always remem- 
bered. 

I should like, too, to assure the parents of those 
who have fallen of our deepest sympathy. They 
have the consolation of knowing that these pro- 
mising voung lives have been sacrificed in per- 
forming the noblest duty which a man can be 
called upon to perform; and, although we know 
that their grief is incurable, we hope that their 
legitimate pride and the knowledge that the 
memory of their dear ones is enshrined in the 
hearts of their fellows will in time be a solace to 
them. 


ERNEST NEWTON, 
President R.I.B.A. 


CHRONICLE. 


R.1.B,A. Record of Honour : Twenty-first List. 
Killed in Action. 

Bownass, JAMES Everett [4.|, Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry. At first reported 
** Missing,” and now reported to have been killed 
in the trenches at Bellegaarde Wood, near Hooge, 
in Belgium, on the 8th May. 

Puittes, ARTHUR MAXWELL| Licentiate], Captain, 11th 
Batt. K.O.Y.L.I., attached 9th West Yorks 
Regt. Killed in action in Gallipoli on the 11th 
November 1915, aged forty-seven. 

A. M. Philips was the youngest son of the late Charles Frede- 
rick Philips, Solicitor, formerly of 44 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
a grandson of the late Major Roger Lambert Lewis, of H.M. 
20th Regt. of Foot (who took part in the Retreat from Corunna, 
the Walcheren Expedition, and the Peninsular Campaign, and 
was wounded at Pampeluna, 1813). He was born on the 7th 
October 1868 and was educated at Kensington Grammar 
School and Merchant Taylors’ School, London. On leaving 
the latter he entered the office of the late Mr. J. J. Stevenson, 
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IN THE WAR 


SPENCER ELLWooD Barkow, Associate, 
Lieut., 5th Bn. King’s Own Royal Lancaster 
Regiment. 

Died of weunds (see pp. 28, 55). 


EDMUND HERBERT GIBSON, Associate. 
Lieut., Royal Na\al Volunteer Reserve 
Died of wounds (see p. 49). 


EpWARD GEORGE DAWSON FROMANT, Probaticner, 
Lance-Corpl., Ist City of London Sanitary Compy., 
R.A.M.C. 

of wounds (see p. 


JAMES BERNARD MILLARD WALCH, Student. 

2nd Lieut., 2nd Royal West Surrey Regiment. 

Killei in action (see JouRNAL, 16 Oct., p. 526, 
and present issue, p. 71). 
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F.R.1.B.A., with whom he remained for some years, and after 
brief periods of service subsequently in the offices of Messrs. 
Read & MacDonald and Mr. J. M. Brydon, he entered the 
Architects’ Department of the London County Council in 1893. 
being attached at first to the Housing and then to the Escape 
Section, and eventually becoming a Senior Assistant in the 
latter. For some years he held a commission in the 17th 
Middlesex Rifles (Volunteers), retiring in 1902, at which date 
he held the rank of Captain : and on the outbreak of the War, 
being then a member of the National Reserve, he at once 
offered his services to the War Office. He was gazetted 
(Temporary) Captain in the K.O.Y.L.L., under date 18th 
November 1914, and served at Harrogate and elsewhere with 
different battalions of his regiment. In July last he took a 
draft to France, but to his keen regret his military duties did 
not permit of his accompanying it to the front. Shortly after 
his return he was attached to the 9th Batt. West Yorks Regt.. 
and in September he embarked for the Near East with a de- 
tachment of that regiment. A few weeks after reaching the 
Dardanelles he was killed by the bursting of a shell on the roof 
of a dug-out in which he was at work. He was an ardent 
supporter of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
and had served for some years on the Committee of that 
Society : while in other directions his energies found an outlet 
in much good work in connection with the L.C.C. Rifle Club 
and the Trinity College, Cambridge, Mission Boys’ Club at 
Camberwell. Keen, capable and amiable, Arthur Maxwell 
Philips will be deeply mourned in all the circles in which he 
moved. R.1.P. D. R. CRAWFURTH SMITH. 


Wounded. 
ALick |Soane Medallist 1910]. Wounded 
in left thigh, and now in hospital at Cambridge. 


Enlisted in H.M. Forces. 

The following is the Twenty-first List of Members, 
Licentiates and Students who have joined H.M. Forces 
for the period of the War, the total to date being 51 
Fellows, 373 Associates, 196 Licentiates, and 239 
Students : 

FELLOWS. 
Deacon, Basil C.: Captain, 2/lst Field Co., North Midland 
Div., R.E. 


Heath, J. S.: R.N.A.S. (A.A.C.). 


ASSOCIATES. 
Bridgen, Chas. H. E.: 2nd Lieut., Kent (Fortress), R.E. 
Chamberlain, R. P.: 2nd Lieut., 3/lst West Riding Divi- 
sional, R.E. 
Elkington, G. Leonard : Artists’ O.T.C. 
Hebblethwaite, B. R.: Lieut., 2nd London Sanitary Co. 
Hooper. Harold R.: 2nd Lieut., 4th Bn. Suffolk Regt. 
Kennard, J. Harold: 2nd Lieut., 3/3rd Kent Field Companies, 
R.E. (T.F.). 
Penfold, John T. : Surveying Section, R.E. 
Warren, Henry 4. : 28th County of London Regt. (T F.). 
Webb, Philip FE. : London University O.T.C. 
Wilshere, R. 8. : Artists’ Rifles. 
Wingrove. G. C.: 2nd Lieut., R.F.A. 
LICENTIATES. 
Andrews, Arthur G. : 2nd Lieut., Kent (Fortress), R.E. 
Croft, Christopher : Lieut., R.E. 
Etherington-Smith, H. L.: Lieut., R.A.M.C. 
Falconer, Lake : 4th Highland Mountain Brigade, R.G.A. 
Hill, Reginald J. : Anti-aircraft Corps. 
Tomkins, 8. E.: Artists’ Rifles. 
Watson, Henry B.: 6th Canadian Field Engincers. 
White, John: Inns of Court O.T.C. 
STUDENTS. 
Athron, T. Sydney: 2nd Licut., 2lst West Yorks (Pioneer) 
Regt. 
Caley, Walter H. : 2nd Lieut., Queen Victoria Rifles. 
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Edwards. J. Ralph: 2nd Lieut., Glamorgan R.G.A. 
Fox, A. R.: London Rifle Brigade. 
Taylor. R. V.: 2nd Lieut., East Riding (Fortress), R.E. 
Notes re Members on Service. 

Mr. Basit C. Deacon [F.], of Luton, Beds., who was given 
a Second Lieutenancy in the 2/1st Field Co., North Midland 
Div., R.E., in July last, was gazetted on 4th Nevember Senior 
Captain of the same regiment. 

Mr. Lesriz Bareroot [A.], formerly of the R.N.A.S. and of 
the Inns of Court O.T.C., has been gazetted Lieutenant, 
R.A.M.C. (T.). 


Subscriptions of Members Serving with the Forces, 

On the recommendation of the Finance and House 
Committee the Council have decided to remit the sub- 
scriptions and contributions due on Ist January 1916 
of all Members and Licentiates serving with H.M. 
Forces who make written application for such re- 
mission prior to Ist Julv 1916. 


British Red Cross Society. 

Commandant Ambrose W. Coffin writes :—A Men’s 
Red Cross Voluntary Aid Detachment has been formed 
by the members of the Architectural Association at 
Tufton Street, Westminster; and is now recognised 
by the War Office. There are still some vacancies for 
men ineligible for the Army and those who have at- 
tested under Lord Derby’s Scheme ; for the latter the 
Detachment should prove useful as a preparation for 
the R.A.M.C. The Detachment will welcome any 
such applicants, and anyone wishing to join should 
communicate by letter with V. Wilkins, Quarter- 
master, at 12 York Buildings, Adelphi. The work is 
entirely voluntary and includes transport work at 
London Termini, Orderly duty at various V.A.D. 
Hospitals in Westminster, and Air Raid work. A 
fresh course of Lectures will commence immediately 
after Christmas. As this is the only Detachment in 
the Westminster Division its services are much in 
demand. 

Recruiting Officers’ Advisory Committees. 

A copy has been received of the supplementary 
Memorandum issued by the Parliamentary Recruiting 
Committee on the constitution and duties of the local 
Advisory Committees for the assistance of the Military 
Authorities in cases coming before the local tribunals. 

The Advisory Committee will be appointed by the 
local Parliamentary Recruiting Committee. One or 
two members of that Committee should in every case 
be on the Advisory Committee, in order to keep in 
touch with the Parliamentary Recruiting Committee, 
Some members of the Advisory Committee should be 
representative of the chief industries in the locality. 
The Committee should be small, not more than five 
members. In no case should a member of the Local 
Tribunal be a member of the Advisory Committee. 

The general scheme is that as far as possible the 
Advisory Committee should keep closely in touch with 
representatives of the chief industries of the locality. 
In this way the services can be obtained of repre- 
sentatives both of employers and of employed persons 
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who are recognised as being impartial, and who should, 
if possible, be actively engaged in the trade or industry 
under consideration. 

Provision is further made for the appointment of 
Advisory Sub-Committees in special areas. The 
Advisory Committee will mainly deal with (1) claims 
for the postponement of the calling up for service of 
a man who has been attested and passed to a group 
in Section B Army Reserve, and (2) questions relating 
to a man who is actually engaged in a starred occupa- 
tion but who has not been starred. Cases of these 
two classes will be notified immediately to the military 
representative. He will consult his Advisory Com- 
mittee, and it is his duty to inform the Local Tribunal 
within seven days after the receipt of such notification 
whether or not the application is assented to. If it is 
assented to, the case will not be gone into by the 
Local Tribunal, but the decision of the military repre- 
sentative acting with the Advisory Committee will 
be given effect to. If the Advisory Committee con- 
sidered an application to be reasonable, the military 
representative in most cases would be able to inform 
the Local Tribunal that he assented to the application. 
There may be a large amount of work to be got through, 
butit is hoped that, with the assistance of the Advisory 
Committee in sifting out cases which need not be con- 
tested by the military representative, no Local Tribu- 
nal will be overburdened. 


Architects and the Income Tax. 

No reply having been received to the letter ad- 
dressed by the President R.I.B.A. to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (printed in the JournaL for 6th No- 
vember, p. 9) the following further letter was sent :— 

15th November 1915. 
To the Rt. Hon. R. McKenna, P.C., M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Str,—The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects desires me to say that his Council will very 
greatly appreciate a reply to his letter of October 25th on 
the subject of the income tax paid by Architects. They 
realise the heavy burden of public business which is now 
imposed on the Ministers of the Crown and they are anxious 
not to add to it unnecessarily, but at the same time they 
feel that it is most urgent that the attention of the Gover- 
ment should be called to the painful position in which so 
many members of the architectural profession will soon find 
themselves unless steps are taken to relieve them from the 
payment of income tax for a period during which they have 
earned nothing. The fact that their difficulties are—no 
doubt unavoidably—the direct result of the Government's 
action in stopping building operations affords an additional 
reason for special consideration being granted to them.—I 
have the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

Ian MacAtister, Secretary R.I.B, A. 


The following reply has been received :— 


Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, S.W. 
26th November 1915. 


To the Secretary, Royal Institute of British Architects,— 
DrEaR Str,—With reference to your letters of the 15th 
instant and 25th ultimo on the subject of Income Tax, I 


am desired by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say that 
for the purposes of taxation it would not be practicable to 
draw distinctions between the various classes of businesses 
which in different ways have especially suffered from the 
War, or to say how far the income of one or another had 
been directly affected by Governmental action. 

{Individual cases of special hardship cannot be provided 
for by legislation, and it is suggested that as and when they 
arise they should be brought to the notice of the Board of 
Inland Revenue with a view to any such postponement of 
payment as in the circumstances it may seem fit to allow by 
administrative action. 

I am to add that the tax payable for future years would, 
of course, be affected by the inclusion in the average of the 
small profits of the years of depression.—Y ours faithfully 

H. P. HAMILton. 


Metropolitan Water Board and Overflow Pipes. 

The following correspondence has passed between 
the Royal Institute and the Metropolitan Water 
Board on the subject of the latter’s requirements as 
to overflow pipes to baths and lavatory basins :— 

9 Conduit Street, W., 24th April 1914. 
To the Secretary, Metropolitan Water Board,— 

Srr,—My Council have had brought to their notice the 
requirement of the Metropolitan Water Board that any 
overflow from a lavatory basin shall be constructed only as 
a warning pipe, as in the case of the overflow from a bath 
(Regulation 25). 

Objection is raised by the Board to such overflow being 
connected to the waste pipe in cases where the waste pipe 
is connected (as is now usual in good work) with the hack 
inlet of the gulley. It is necessary, the Board contend, for 
any such waste pipe to discharge over the grating of the 
gulley, where any waste can be readily detected by their 
Inspector. If this methed be not possible one of the two 
following alternatives is demanded: (1) that the overflow 
shall he kept separate from the waste and discharge separ- 
ately into the open as a * warning pipe,” or (2) That the 
lavatory basins shall he titted with self-closing taps instead 
of the usual screw-down type. 

As far as can be ascertained this “* requirement ” is at 
present being demanded only in the area formerly serve: 
by the New River Company, but it is understood that it is 
proposed in the near future to apply the “ requirement ~ to 
the whole of the area now served by the Board. 

It has been pointed out that Regulation 25 applies only 
to overflows from baths, and thet there is nosimilar Regula- 
tion applicable to lavatory basins or sinks. I have also to 
point out that the second alternative demanded by the 
Board, viz., as to self-closing taps, is in direct conflict with 
Regulation 18, which requires all draw-taps to be of the 
* screw-down ” kind. These self-closing taps are most in- 
convenient to the user, and if they are insisted on, simple 
devices will undoubtedly be used to keey open the taps. 
with probably greater waste than screw-down taps to which 
the users have been accustomed, and their use sooner or 
later results in damage to and bursting of lead supply 
wires, causing further inconvenience and damage, and 
waste of water. 

As an indicator of waste of water the separate overflow 
fitted as a ** warning ” pipe is of little use ; it only indicates 
a leakage from the taps in the rare cases where the plug has 
been replaced in the outlet of the basin after use, and then 
only after the basin has fille’. If the plug be left out, a 
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condition that appertains practically without exception, 
any leakage natur: uly finds its way through the waste pipe, 
the “* warning ~ pipe doing no duty. 

My Coune i] wish to call the attention of the Metropolitan 
Water Board to these facts and to express a hope that the 
Board will not press this requirement as to wastes to lava- 
tories, as its members, who follew closely the published 
authorised Regulations when work is being executed under 
their direction, resent objection being taken by the Board 
to work and fittings that are clearly not contrary to the 
authorised Regulations, and nothing is more calculated to 
engender a spirit of antagonism, which cannot be regarded 
as desirable from the point of view of either the Board or 
the Architect.—I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

Tan MacAuisrer, Secretary 


Metropolitan Water Board, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C 
5th August 1915. 
T’o the Secretary RI.BLA.— 

Str, —Adverting to your letter of 24th April 1914 have 
to inform you that the Works and Stores Committee of the 
Water Buard, after ful: consideration of the subject, have 
resolved that the Board do offer no objection te overllow 
pipes from lavatory basins discharging into the waste if 
used in conjunction with screw-down taps or self-closing 
spring valves.-——I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

A. B. Puutine, Clerk of the Board. 
9 Conduit Street, W. : 2nd Nov. 1915. 
T'o the Clerk, Metropolitan Water Board, 

Srr,—-Your letter of the 5th August has now been sub- 
mitted to the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, who have directed me to ask you to be good 
enough to express to the Works and Stores Committee of 
the Water Board their appreciation of the decision which 
has been arrived at. They will be glad to know whether 
thev are right in assuming that this ruling applics to baths 
as well as to lavatory basins.—Faithfully yours, 

[Tan MacAuister, Secretary 


Metropolitan Water Board: 30th Nov. 1915. 
To the Sceretary RILBLA 
Drar Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 2nd instant, ! 
am directed hy the appropriate Conunittee to inform you 
that the Board's permission for overtlow pipes from lava- 
tory basins heing discharged into the waste, if used in con- 
junction with screw taps or self-closing spring valves, does 
not apply to baths.—- Yours faithfully, 
A. R. Clerk of the Board. 


The Camps Library: Books and Workers Wanted. 

From the Board of Education has been received a 
copy of a circular to Local Educational and other 
authorities, briefly outlining the work of the Camps 
Library and suggesting methods of co-operation on 
the part of competent volunteer workers. The Library 
sends books to all the units of the Army and to Camps 
at Home and Abroad. It acts as a receiving depot 
for the War Library (which supplies books to military 
and naval hospitals and hospital ships), the Fleets, 
the Prisoners of War Help Society, the huts of the 
Y.M.C.A., and generally all organisations for collect- 
ing and distributing books and magazines approved by 
the Admiralty and War Office. The demand for good 
fiction continues unabated, but there is also « demand, 
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not as vet adequately met, for books of a more solid 
character, such as historical and _ scientific works, 
poetry, essays, works on economics, biographies, 
pocket dictionaries and grammars (partic ularly French 
and German), volumes el well-known series such as 
The Home University Library, pocket Shakespeares, 
text books on mathematics and science. Books 
should be of a small size, in good condition, and com- 
plete in one volume. They should be sent through 
the Post Office, or handed in over the counter of any 
Post Office. What the Camps Library would most 
value would be organised efforts among volunteer 
workers in each area to give advice and guidance to 
intending donors as to the kind of books likely to be 
suitable and to supervise the supply so as to eliminate 
obviously unsuitable books. The Board of Education 
will supply copies of this circular on application. 


R.I.B.A. Belgian Architectural Records Sub-Committee : 
Second Interim Report. 

The Belgian Architectural Records Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Literature Standing Committee beg 
to acknowledge the receipt of the following further 
gifts since the publication of the previous list in the 
JOURNAL of 25th September :— 

29. The Rev. W. Harpy Harwoop (Mill Hill) : 
1 small photo and one postcard view of Dinant. 
30. Mr. W. H. Tuorp, F.R.I.B.A. (Leeds, the Author) : 
** An Architect’s Sketch-Book at Home ” (1884), contain- 
ing, inter alia, 33 sketches in Belgium. 
31. Mr. C. A. (Ealing) : 
** The Stranger’s Guide to Brussels ”’ (? 1869). 
32. Mr. F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. (Hull) : 
3 sheets of original sketches in Dixmude, Nieuport, and 
Ypres. 
33. Mr. C. Harrison TOWNSEND, F.R.I.B.A. : 
Etching of Antwerp by Axel Haig. 
34. Mr. Marstanp (Camberwell) : 
2 measured drawings and 24 mounted photos of the Hétel 
de Ville at Audenarde. 
2 original sketches and 8 mounted photos of Audenarde 
and Ypres. 
35. Lady Clarke JERVOISE (Thrapston) : 
7 photos of Antwerp, Bruges, and Brussels. 
36. Mr. E. HapDEN PaRKEs : 
C. Verschelde’s **The Ancient Domestic Edifices of 
Bruges ” (Bruges, 1875). 
Small guidebooks to the Hotel de Ville, Brussels (1903), 
and the Grotto of Han (1900). 
37. Mr. Harotp W. Arxryson (Northwood) : 
“ge Verbruggen of in 8. Gudule, Brussels. 
38. Mr. E. J. May, F.R.LB 
Large mounted Siaaauas, of the Cloth Hall at Ypres. 
Martin 8. Briaes [A.]. 
3rd December 1915. Hon. Secretary. 


Edwin Richard Hewitt [A.]. 

Edwin Richard Hewitt, whose death occurred on 
the 13th October from heart failure following an opera- 
tion, came of an old Northamptonshire family. Born 
in 1850, he was educated in his father’s school, and was 
for a short time with Messrs. Jones & Son, builders, of 
Gloucester. He gave early proof of artistic ability, 
and at the age of twenty-one was articled to Mr. J. 
Walford, architect and surveyor, of 3 Queen Square. 
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Westminster. He studied at the London University 
and South Kensington with distinction. In 1875 he 
entered the office of the late Mr. Sancton Wood, 
District Surveyor for Chelsea, and acted as assistant 
until Mr. Wood’s death. He was elected Associate 
of the Institute in 1881, and in 1882 was appointed 
by the old Metropolitan Board of Works District 
Surveyor for Southwark and North Lambeth, and 
held that post for thirty-three years. 

His private practice as an architect was consider- 
able, and included the design of several chapels in his 
own county, at Badby, Floore, West Haddon and 
Ashby St. Ledgers ; private houses for the late Mr. 
Gorringe and Mr. Lough at Putney, for the late Mr. 
W. Brittain Jones, C.S.I., at Knockholt, for Mr. T. 
Wiles, M.P., at Henley ; alterations and additions for 
the late Mr. F. M. Bridgewater at High Wycombe and 
Hampstead, and large hop and other warehouses in 
Southwark. He was a well-known member of the 
National Liberal Club and designed alterations and a 
new private dining-room at the Club. As a consultant 
he was in great request. He was consulting architect 
to, amongst others,Miss Octavia Hill, Miss Emma Cons 
and Miss Tait, not infrequently giving his services free 
for philanthropic work. He frequently acted in light 
and air disputes and as an arbitrator in important 
cases—a recent one being the Carlton Hotel fire. 

Thoroughness was almost a religion to him; his 
specifications were models of skilful detail and his 
drawings were as carefully finished. A water-colour 
artist of no small skill, he had a delightful habit of 
completing the large scale section of a room by depict- 
ing in the window space the view to be seen from it. 
He was conscientious to a degree, and never allowed 
his private practice to be other than strictly subordi- 
nate to his official work. Firm and decisive in his 
condemnation of bad or seamped work, he was held in 
the highest esteem by the better class of builders, and 
it is not too much to say that all who have had rela- 
tions with him, professionally or officially, will deeply 
feel his loss. As a district surveyor his administrative 
work was marked by a generous appreciation of what 
was due from himself, and he spared neither time nor 
trouble in order to be scrupulously fair to the interests 
of individuals, as well as to those of the public. 
Although always ready to decide practical points by 
the instinctive judgment of extensive practical experi- 
ence, no calculation was too tedious and no investiga- 
tion too intricate if it offered a solution of any difficult 
problem. His obvious desire at all times to meet 
the convenience and to spare the time of architects 
and builders was emphasised by a delightful and 
unvarying courtesy. He has left with all those who 
knew him the pleasant memory of an able man and a 
perfect and kindly gentleman. 

Percy J. WaALDRAM. 


Baldwin Brown [4A.]. 
By the tragically sudden death of Mr. Baldwin 
Brown [Associate, elected 1911] an able member has 


passed away—one who gave promise of future bril- 
liance. For several years he had been on the staff of 
the Bradford City Architect, Mr. W. Williamson. On 
the outbreak of war he offered himself, but did not 
pass the doctor, while five others on the staff were 
accepted. Hence heavy work, with long hours, fell 
upon him. On being told by his doctor that an 
operation would be necessary, he asked that it should 
be postponed a day or two to enable him to complete 
some urgent work ; he remained at his post until he 
had to be taken home, in agony. The operation was 
then performed, with apparent success ; but the fatal 
end came, in less than two days, on the 28th November 
last, in his fortieth year. 

He served his articles with the present writer, was 
afterwards in the offices of Mr. James Ledingham [ F. | 
and of Mr. Edgar A. Parkinson. A resolution of the 
City Architect’s Committee was passed, on the 3rd 
inst., expressing sympathy with his sorrowing parents 
and their family, and high appreciation of his * de- 
voted services.” 

His nature was of the kindliest, well fitted to design 
in Beauty, build in Truth—Ruopes Catvert [ F.]. 


Mr. Baldwin Brown’s early death removes a man of 
marked personality, who had won the admiration and 
affection of all with whom he was brought into con- 
tact. Ofa quiet and unassuming, though genial, dis- 
position, he was keenly interested in his profession, 
particularly in the housing problem and town plan- 
ning. His enthusiasm in regard to the former may be 
gathered from the fact that he occupied for a consider- 
able time one of the tenement dwellings erected by the 
Corporation in one of the poorest quarters of the city, 
in order to study at close quarters the actual working 
of the scheme. This is but one instance of many in 
which he put himself to no little sacrifice, and con- 
siderable trouble, in order to investigate personally 
questions at Issue. 

I remember discussing with him from time to time 
the replanning of the Central Area, Bradford, and the 
various sketches he had prepared. This was some 
time before the recent competition was mooted, and I 
have come to realise, particularly after a study of the 
various schemes submitted in this competition, how 
thorough a grasp he had of the principles involved in 
this very difficult problem. 

For some months past he had not enjoyed the best 
of health, but his high sense of duty kept him at his 
post, when perhaps it would have been better for him 
to have sought a brief rest and change. 

There were other distinguished phases in his char- 
acter and labours, I speak only of the architectural 
side, which has lost one of its earnest and devoted 
students, and those who were associated with him 
professionally feel the loss of a generous and warm- 
hearted colleague-—J. ALFRED FLETCHER A.|. 

James Bernard Millard Walch [Sfuden/|, 2nd Lieut. 
2nd Batt. Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regt., was killed 
in action near Cité St. Elie on 25th September 1915 
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[see JouRNAL, 16th October, p. 526], “ after having 
rendered most excellent and valuable service in push- 
ing forward in the attack with his platoon . . . killed 
by a bullet when holding the most forward position 
reached on 25th September by this battalion,” a 
fellow-officer writes. It had just fallen to his lot to 
take the place of his captain. He is reported to have 
behaved most bravely in leading his company to reach 
the second German trench with most of his men unhurt. 
While making observations of their position, and en- 
deavouring to locate some snipers, which required 
oreat courage, he was shot in the head and died quite 
suddenly.’ Within the first month of the war he en- 
listed in the Artists’ Rifles, and after passing through 
the officers’ training school in France, and serving on 
the Headquarters’ Guard, he obtained his commis- 
sion in Mav last. On enlisting he had said that he felt 
he * ought to go,” and since then he has more than 
once expressed himself as being clad that he had gone. 
On 24th September he wrote : * We are in for a* big 
show to-morrow.’’-—W. M. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum will be closed on 
Christmas Day. From Sunday, 26th December 1915, 
to Sunday, 2nd January 1916 inclusive, the hour for 
closing will be 5 p.m. instead of 4 p.m. daily : the hours 
of opening will be as usual. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
on or before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
AND HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (4) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (b) are to be finished as working 
drawings. Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 

Subject XXV. 

(a) ASmaui Pusriic Lisrary. The building is to be on 
an open “ island * site, and is to cover an area of 70 feet by 
40 feet, exclusive of projections. It is to be faced with 
stone, and should contain a Lending Library, Magazine 
Zoom, Reference Library, Committee Room, Heating 
Chamber, rooms for a resident caretaker, and usual offices. 

Drawings.—Two plans, three elevations, one section to 
!_inch scale. Detail of small portion to }-inch scale, 

(b) A Mentcrpan Gymnasium. To be a detached building 
on an open site. The interior dimensions of gymnasium 
are to be 60 feet by 35 feet, and the building is to contain 
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in addition an entrance hall, office and pay-box, changing- 
room with lockers, lavatory and shower-baths adjoining. 

Drawings.—Two plans, one elevation, one section to 
s-inch scale. Detail of roof over gymnasium to 4-inch scale. 

Subject XXVI. 

(a) A Rott or Honour. A monumental tablet in a 
church, bearing the names of parishioners (male and female) 
who have served in the Forces, or as doctors and nurses in 
the hospitals, and have given their lives for their country in 
the War. The tablet to be either of stone, marble, or 
bronze, used separately or in combination. It is to be 
fixed on a blank wall inside a parish church, and the space 
it should cover is to be approximately 15 feet by 8 feet. 

Drawings.—The tablet and details to one-eighth full size. 
Details of mouldings and lettering to full size. 

(6) A CorraGe HospITaL FOR BOTH SEXES, TO ACCOMMODATE 
TWENTY PaTIENTs (not infectious cases). All suitable rooms 
to be provided upon an open site of four acres, approached 
from a main road. 

Drawings.—A block plan showing drainage, to a small 
scale ; plan, elevations, and section, to s-inch scale. 

Subject XXVIII. 

(a) A Town House In 4 Terrace. Centre to centre of 
party walls 25 feet. Cost not to exceed £4,000. Roadway 
in front is 50 feet wide. 

Drawings.—Plan of each floor, cross section, back elevation 
to }-inch scale, front elevation to }-inch scale. 

(6) SMALL WAREHOUSE IN THE City oF Lonpbon,. for 
woven goods. Centre to centre of party walls 25 feet, depth 
60 feet. Main building 40 feet deep above the ground storey. 
Workpeople’s entrance to be at the back from a back street. 
The building is to contain a basement, ground floor, and four 
storeys above ; office and counting-house are to be provided. 

Drawings. —Plans of basement, ground, and first floors. 
Front elevation, and cross and longitudinal sections, to 
j-inch seale, with constructional details to l-inch seale. 

Dates for Submission of Designs in 1916. 
Subject XXV. Subject XXVI. Subject XXVII 
United Kingdom 27th Feb. 50th April 30th June 
Johannesburg 30th April 30th June Aug. 
Melbourne 30th May Slst July 30th Sept. 
Sydney 30th May 3lst July 30th Sept. 
Toronto Slst March 30th May 3lst July 


BUSINESS MEETING 3rd JANUARY, 1915. 

The Council have decided to cancel this meeting should 
no notice of motion be received by the 20th inst. Should 
notice be received and it be necessary to hold the meeting, 
the fact will he announced in the professional Press. 
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ArcHITECT offers two well-furnished light offices on 3rd floor in 
Great Marlborough Street. Rent very moderate.—Apply A. Harry 
Heron. A.R.1.B.A., 16 Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
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